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made to feel we owned the place. We skied and luged
by day and danced through the night. JWe decided what
tunes the band should play.
One day we saw the conductor of the pure-white
tour. He was sitting alone at the bar, his hand on his
head. He was making a living the hard way because of
the brains he didn't have.
"What's the matter, Arthur?" my friend asked.
"I'm fed up/' Arthur said. "I have a lot of drips on
my hands. They wired the office they weren't having
any fun. I am supposed to dance with all the women
on our tour. Why don't you dance with one of them?"
"Me?" my friend said in surprise. "I am an Indian."
"What do you mean?" Arthur asked naively*.
"Ah, you must read the conditions," my friend said
mock-heroically.
"What conditions?" he asked.
"Ah!" we said in chorus, but Arthur didn't know
what it was all about.
One day the pure-white agency disappeared. It had
gone into liquidation. I read about it accidentally in
the London Times.
"I think this calls for a bottle of wine," I said to
myself.
The wine was good. Jesuitengarten 1921. Pure white
wine.
The tone of the letters from home was changing.
My father still retained faith in the old way of thinking.
His faith in the Service and its tradition never shook.
But my mother wrote differently. "I went to see
Gandhiji the other day," she said in one of her letters.
*'Seeing Gandhiji gave one such a peaceful feeling even
though one associates him with political unrest and re-